SOME LETTERS OF
The nucleus of the poem is the song in praise ai thanksgiving to Alma Mater which the poet attribut to his spiritual "elder brothers/' to all those wl before him
"Saw the looming of the gates That open unto larger seas, Who heard the singing of the breeze That calls to sweeter, lonelier fates.
Longfellow, with the blossomed hair And low-tuned lyre, who sings alway: ' Behind the cloud is golden day, So let us fare as children fare/
And Emerson, who stops and hears The pine trees* ancient overtones, Who listens at the hearts of stones, And weighs the star-dust and the years.
And all the other men who brought Some message from beyond the bar Of sense, where ever chime and jar The opalescent seas of thought.'1
After describing the song of these elder brother and asking what answer we who " kneel now before tl mother's face" shall send, he continues: —
"Shall we not say: ' While sunset flings Through our great hall its jewelled rain,
10a man he felt it strongly in coming from his Indiana village to Harvard, and later to Florence and Greece; as an artist he tried at various times to picture it, notably in "The Great Divide." The class day poem shows that in his undergraduate years he was already keenly aware of the quality of Harvard, and what is more, conscious of his personal debt to its traditions. senses five doth peer As a fawn from the green windows of a wood."
